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EDITORIALS 


Our  Missionaries  Returning. 

The  way  seems  to  be  opening  up 
sooner  and  more  favorably  than  we 
had  expected  for  the  return  of  our 
missionaries  to  their  fields  in  the 
Levant.  The  American  Government 
is  preparing  to  send  a relief  party  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  the  desti- 
tute countries  of  the  Near  East.  A 
Government  transport  carrying  work- 
ers and  supplies  is  to  be  sent  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  pre- 
pared. This  expedition  is  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  missionary  leaders 
of  the  country  interested  in  the  work 
in  these  lands.  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton,  of 
the  American  Board,  is  the  leader. 
To  our  secretary,  Dr.  Wilson,  he  has 
offered  to  take  all  our  returning  mis- 
sionaries free  of  charge  on  this  vessel, 
to  allow  them  to  go  to  their  own  mis- 
sion stations  at  once,  and  to  supple- 
ment the  relief  funds  with  which  our 
own  church  can  supply  them  with  ad- 
ditional supplies  and  money  from  the 
general  funds.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  for  a year  their  main 
efforts  will  be  directed  toward  the 
work  of  relief.  This  requirement  is 
not  unwelcome,  for  this  would  neces- 
sarily be  a large  part  of  their  work 
anyhow  for  some  time  to  come,  and 


it  would  contribute  immeasurably  to 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work  later. 
Besides,  in  such  circumstances  the 
Christian  method  is  to  give  relief 
first  anyway.  Christ  himself  first  fed 
the  multitudes,  then  preached  to  them 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  this 
expedition  should  start  almost  at  once, 
even  before  the  close  of  the  year,  but 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  delay 
its  departure  for  probably  a month. 
This  will  be  more  favorable  for  our 
own  missionaries,  for  while  our  sec- 
retary communicated  with  all  of  them 
in  this  country  at  once  and  found 
them  all  willing  to  be  ready  to  go  at 
a very  early  date,  yet  the  longer  time 
to  prepare  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  all  of  them 
may  go  on  this  vessel. 

This  seems  to  be  a very  favorable 
opportunity.  Going  under  Govern- 
ment protection  they  will  have  addi- 
tional security,  and  starting  with  the 
first  expedition  to  leave  our  country 
directly  for  the  East  they  will  be  at 
their  work  at  a far  earlier  time  than 
we  had  expected.  This  will  be  a great 
account,  for  all  those  who  are  in- 
formed as  to  conditions  in  these  coun- 
tries emphasize  the  importance  of 
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time  in  renewing  and  enlarging  our 
missionary  enterprises  there.  It  should 
be  a matter,  not  of-  months,  but  of 
weeks,  we  are  urgently  told.  Also,  for 
our  missionaries  to  have  Government 
aid  distributed  through  their  hands 
will  be  of  great  help  to  them  in  their 
work,  both  at  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  Altogether  this  appears  to 
be  a very  fortunate  opportunity,  and 
we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  go 
forward. 

* * * * 

Zionism. 

One  of  the  incidental  results  of  the 
war  which  is  of  interest  to  us  is  the 
new  impulse  which  has  been  given  to 
the  movement  which  is  called  Zion- 
ism, and  which  has  for  its  object  the 
establishing  of  an  independent  Jewish 
nation  in  the  ancient  home  of  Israel 
in  Palestine.  This  movement  con- 
cerns us  also  somewhat  because  if  it 
is  successful  it  will  necesarily  affect 
in  a measure  the  whole  religious  life 
of  the  Near  East.  This  project  has 
long  been  in  the  minds  of  many  Jew- 
ish leaders  the  world  around,  but  it 
has  lately  received  fresh  impulse  be- 
cause it  seems  that  the  war  is  to  rid 
this  country  of  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
and  thereby  open  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a nation;  and 
also  because  the  Allied  Governments 
have  apparently  given  their  approval 
to  the  plan.  The  British  Government 
has  officially  endorsed  the  project,  and 
speaking  of  it  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
British  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  said,  this  “was  much  more 
than  the  recognition  of  a nationality; 
it  was  the  rebirth  of  a nation.” 

As  an  expression  of  this  movement, 
and  apparently  a preparation  for  its 
accomplishment,  the  foundation  of  a 
Jewish  University  was  laid  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  on  the  24th  of  last 
July.  This  was  done  amidst  impress- 
ive scenes  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
official  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Italy.  Also,  marking 
the  progress  of  the  same  movement,  a 
congress  of  . representatives  of  the 


Jewish  people  recently  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  described  as 
the  greatest  concourse  of  Jewish 
people  in  recent  times,  and  which  en- 
dorsed this  project.  Also  this  con- 
gress as  one  of  its  acts  appointed  a 
committee  to  attend  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Paris,  to  represent 
the  claims  of  the  Jewish  people 
throughout  the  world,  and  also  the 
hopes  of  the  Zionist  movement. 

There  are  many  Christian  people 
who  look  upon  this  movement  as  a 
fulfillment  of  prophesy,  and  regard  it 
as  of  great  significance  in  the  progress 
of  the  Kingdom.  Those  especially  who 
accept  that  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture identified  with  the  pre-millenial 
doctrine,  a part  of  which  theory  is 
that  a temporal  kingdom  will  be  set  up 
in  Jerusalem,  think  they  see  in  this  a 
fulfillment  of  their  expectations.  It 
is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  from 
all  the  signs  that  are  now  apparent 
the  Zionist  movement  holds  more  of 
peril  than  of  promise  so  far  as  the 
spread  of  Christianity  is  concerned. 
The  new  university,  for  illustration, 
Will  be  filled  with  teachers  more  de- 
voted to  rationalism  and  socialism 
than  to  Christianity,  or  even  the  pure 
morality  of  ancient  Israel.  There  will 
be  there  disciples  of  Spinosa  and  of 
Karl  Marx,  but  none  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Besides,  the  spirit  of  the  Jews  is  not 
at  all  humble  nor  are  they  in  the  mood 
to  be  teachable.  They  boastfully  claim 
that  they  have  been  the  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  world  through  all  the  cen- 
turies, and  that  when  they  are  again 
centered  in  Palestine  that  “the  law 
shall  go  forth  from  Jerusalem,”  and 
“Judaism  shall  supersede  Christian- 
ity as  the  religion  of  the  world.”  What 
God  may  yet  do  for  these  people  who 
are  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to 
the  flesh  we  do  not  know,  but  now  at 
least  neither  Christianity  nor  the 
cause  of  true  enlightenment  has  any- 
thing to  expect  from  the  movement  of 
Zionism  nor  the  University  at  Jeru- 
salem. 
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SOME  MEN  WHO  HAVE  HELPED 
CHINA  POLITICALLY. 

(At  our  request  the  Rev.  D.  Raymond 
Taggart  is  preparing  a series  of  short 
biographies  under  the  above  title,  which 
which  will  appear  during  the  year.  Mr. 
Taggart  is  especially  qualified  to  write  these 
articles  because  of  his  acquaintance  with 
China  and  things  Chinese  and  because  of 
his  interest  in  her  political  history.  They 
are  closely  related  to  history  of  Christian 
missions  in  the  great  Empire. — Editor.) 


The  old  say- 
ing that  “the 
history  of  a 
nation  is  made 
up  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  her 
great  men,” 
might  be  re- 
stated; the 
story  of  a po- 
litical crisis 
safely  passed  is 
the  biography 
of  some  one 
man.  This 
paper  and  any 
others  that 
may  follow  will 
take  up  the 
stories  of  some 
of  the  foreign 
super-men  that 
have  helped 
China  in  some 
of  her  political 
crises.  Perhaps 
no  other  nation 
has  ever  had 
to  depend  so 
much  on  for- 
eign aid  and 
counsel. 

The  Tai  Ping  Rebellion  and  Chinese 
Gordon. 

A Chinese,  once  asked  when  the 
revolution  of  1911  began,  replied  “The 
day  that  Robert  Morrison  (first  mis- 
sionary to  China)  landed  in  Canton.” 
“These  men  that  have  turned  the 


world  upside  down  have  come  hither 
also.”  The  Tai  Ping  or  great  peace 
rebellion,  for  so  its  name  means,  could 
never  have  occurred  but  for  its  rela- 
tionship to  Christianity.  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin  says : 

“A  rebellion  that  succeeds  is  never 
forgotten,  having  for  its  monument 
the  state  or  dynasty  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  All  others  are  consigned  to 

the  limbo  of 
abortions.  To 
this  law  of  des- 
tiny the  move- 
m e n t headed 
by  Kossuth  in 
Hungary,  and 
that  which 
came  so  near 
unbinding  our 
own  sheafs  of 
arrows,  are  no 
exceptions. 
Nor  is  that  of 
the  Tai  ings, 
which  after 
rolling  its  san- 
guinary flood 
over  more  than 
half  the  prov- 
inces of  China, 
and  threaten- 
ing to  over- 
throw her  an- 
cient paganism 
along  with  her 
Tartar  rulers, 
was  suppressed 
by  foreign  in- 
tervention. Yet 
it  deserves  to 
be  remembered 
if  only  for  the  peculiar  spirit  by 
which  its  leaders  were  animated.” 
Hung  Siu  Chuen,  the  leader  of  the 
revolution,  was  a stone  rejected  of  the 
builders,  for  he  failed  in  the  provin- 
cial examinations  in  Canton.  That 
he  afterwards  almost  attained  to  the 
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head  of ' the  corner  can  scarcely  be 
explained  by  natural  causes,  and  he 
would  have  said  that  it  was  the  doing 
of  the  Lord,  wondrous  to  all.  It  was 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  in  1835,  or  thereabout  while  tak- 
ing these  provincial  examinations, 
that  he  came  in  contact  with  a native 
evangelist,  a follower  of  Robert  Mor- 
rison, who  gave  him  the  tracts  and 
the  Bible  that  shaped  his  destiny.  The 
seed  required  time  to  germinate,  for 
he  was  not  conscious  of  deep  impres- 
sions. 

He  went  home,  impaired  in  health, 
to  brood  over  his  scholastic  failures. 
Through  his  month  of  sickness  he 
claimed  to  have  had  supernatural 
revelations,  and  to  have  been  washed 
from  the  impurities  of  his  nature,  to 
have  had  a new  heart  given  to  him, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
majestic  presence  of  one  who  ex- 
horted him  to  lead  a virtuous  life  and 
to  exterminate  demons.  He  often  saw 
a man  of  middle  age,  whom  he  called 
his  elder  brother,  who  instructed  him 
in  matters  of  virtue,  and  a change  in 
his  outward  life  seems  to  have  occur- 
red during  this  sickness. 

But  it  was  not  until  six  years  later 
that  he  understood  the  visions.  In 
1843,  after  the  first  opium  war,  his 
friend  Le,  browsing  over  the  foreign 
books  in  Hung’s  library,  found  the 
religious  tract.  Hung  was  astonished 
to  find  in  them  the  key  to  his  revela- 
tions. The  venerable  old  man  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  highest  throne  was 
the  Heavenly  Father;  the  one  who 
had  instructed  him  was  Jesus,  and  the 
devils  to  be  exterminated  were  the 
idols.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  di- 
vinely commissioned,  and  he  was  not 
disobedient  to  his  vision. 

Hung,  Le,  and  a third  person, 
Fung-yun-san,  seemed  to  have  had  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  persuasion,  for 
thousands  joined  themselves  to  the 
“Society  of  God-worshippers!”  In 
1848,  Hung  went  to  Canton  that  he 
might  have  expounded  to  him  the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly,  and  received 
two  months’  instruction  under  an 


American  Baptist  missionary,  Mr. 
Roberts.  But  he  failed  to  receive  bap- 
tism, perhaps  because  he  made  that 
oft-repeated  blunder  of  the  over-zeal- 
ous convert,  applying  for  a position 
as  evangelist  when  applying  for  bap- 
tism. Or  it  is  possible  that  he  was 
not  orthodox  on  the  great  crucial 
question  of  the  manner  of  baptism; 
for  had  not  he  and  Le  already  bap- 
tized each  other? 

The  popularity  of  these  new  teach- 
ers in  the  interior  provinces  soon 
stirred  up  opposition,  whether  from 
Alexander,  the  coppersmith ; or  Deme- 
trius, the  silversmith,  or  others  finan- 
cially interested,  no  one  seems  to 
know.  Fung-yun-san  and  another 
were  cast  into  prison ; where  the  latter 
died.  Fung  was  being  deported  by 
two  policemen,  but  agreed  with  his 
adversaries  quickly  while  they  were 
on  the  way,  by  converting  both  of 
them.  Like  the  Philippian  jailer,  they,  * 
too,  were  baptized.  Trance  revela- 
tions, prophesyings  were  common  in 
their  meetings,  but  their  import 
would  indicate  that  some  of  them  at 
least  were  not  from  a good  source. 
But  they  helped  their  morale  in  meet- 
ing the  opposition. 

Persecution  forged  them  into  a 
political  organization,  and  Hung  at 
once  organized  them  into  an  army 
under  strict  discipline.  Their  first 
object  was  to  punish  those  who  had 
said  all  manner  of  evil  against  them. 
But  so  victorious  were  they  that  the 
movement  did  not  stop  there.  The 
cave  of  Adullam  became  the  refuge  of 
the  discontented  and  of  all  the  robber 
bands  of  the  country.  These  all  re- 
ceived the  rite  of  baptism,  washing 
the  chest  with  a wet  towel  to  signify 
the  cleansing  of  the  heart.  This  army 
was  so  victorious  that  province  after 
province  was  added  to  their  domain, 
their  capital  was  established  at  Nan- 
kin. The  imperial  forces  were  de- 
feated, and  for  thirteen  years,  1852- 
65,  the  outcome  was  uncertain.  For- 
eign governments  at  the  time  were 
having  their  difficulties  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  often  were  on  the  verge  of 
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treating  with  the  Tai  Pings  as  the 
de  facto  government  of  China.  Dr. 
Martin  suggests  that  the  great  mis- 
take of  the  Tai  Pings  was  in  not  rec- 
ognizing that  the  foreign  merchants 
in  China  were  the  ones  who  cast  the 
deciding  vote,  and  in  not  taking  con- 
trol of  the  coast  cities  where  these 
men  were  doing  business. 

But  the  interest  of  any  social  move- 
ment is  not  so  much  in  the  territory 
overrun  as  it  is  in  the  ideals  for  which 
it  stands;  here  the  Tai  Ping  Rebel- 
lion was  an  anomaly.  The  leader,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  divinely  commis- 
sioned, proclaimed  himself  head  of 
the  “Peaceful  Heavenly  Kingdom,  Son 
of  Heaven,”  and  spoke  familiarly  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  elder  brother.  He 
compared  himself  to  Moses,  whose 
work  was  to  receive  communications 
from  God,  to  exterminate  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  with  them  idolatry,  the 
Canaanites,  in  his  case  being  the 
Manchus.  The  ten  Commandments 
were  considered  of  great  importance, 
and  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  observed 
with  public  worship  and  vociferous 
preaching,  urging  men  to  obey  God, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  His  vicegerent, 
the  new  Emperor,  and  fight  bravely 
to  establish  the  “heavenly  dynasty.” 
The  army  often  knelt  in  prayer  before 
the  battle,  and  fought  with  a zeal 
worthy  of  their  faith.  They  were 
lenient  to  those  who  submitted  with- 
out opposition,  but  slaughtered  with- 
out mercy  men,  women  and  children 
of  those  towns  resisting  them. 

Some  of  their  hymns  might  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  some  now 
in  use  in  Christian  churches.  They 
continued  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions, but  substituted  the  Bible  for 
the  works  of  Confucius,  choosing  texts 
from  it  for  the  essay  competitions. 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  such  a move- 
ment spreading  rapidly  over  the  em- 
pire should  have  led  many  mission- 
aries to  think  that  the  longed-for-day 
had  come? 

But  the  hope  was  of  short  duration. 
Success  was  too  much  for  the  leaders. 
Many  of  them  fell  in  battle.  Those 


who  survived  became  arrogant.  Hung 
claimed  that  his  revelations  super- 
seded those  of  the  Bible.  He  lived  in 
polygamy,  as  did  many  of  his  follow- 
ers. The  throne  of  iniquity,  robbery 
and  violence  could  not  retain  divine 
fellowship  or  blessing  either. 

Rev.  Roberts,  Hung’s  teacher,  was 
invited  to  take  an  office,  and  accepted 
over  the  protests  of  his  consul.  He 
did  not  find  the  place  congenial,  and 
soon  went  back  to  his  work  at  Canton. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  by 
observation  but  is  like  leaven,  or  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Two  things  kept  the  Tai  Ping  Re- 
bellion from  final  success.  Lord  Elgin, 
England’s  Ambassador,  would  have 
recognized  this  as  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  China,  but  the  French 
Ambassador  opposed,  since  he  consid- 
ered it  a protestant  movement.  Then 
the  gentry  of  Shanghai  raised  a large 
sum  of  money  to  protect  their  city, 
and  engaged  an  American,  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Ward,  to  train  an  army  to  de- 
fend the  city.  Ward  was  a seaman, 
with  military  talents,  and  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  train- 
ing Chinese  soldiers  to  use  Western 
methods.  The  army  was  composed  of 
Chinese,  Americans,  English,  Ger- 
mans, French,  Spaniards,  Italians, 
Poles  and  Greeks.  So  successful  was 
it  that  it  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“Ever-Victorious  Army.” 

When  Ward  was  killed,  Colonel 
Forrester,  next  in  command,  declined 
the  position,  and  Burgevine,  also  an 
American,  came  into  the  place.  He 
was  a descendant  of  one  of  Napo- 
leon’s marshals,  and  seems  to  have 
had  hopes  of  the  empire  for  himself. 
Fortunately,  he  disagreed  with  Li 
Hung  Chang,  who  at  that  time  was 
Governor-General  of  the  Kiang  prov- 
inces. The  command  was  then  given 
to  “Chinese”  Gordon,  but  Burgevine 
continued  to  be  a source  of  trouble; 
now  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Tai 
Pings,  now  surrendering  for  safety  to 
Gordon,  now  betraying  Gordon,  now 
suggesting  to  Gordon  that  the  two  of 
them  take  the  country  for  their  own 
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advantage,  until  he  was  deported  by 
the  American  consul  to  save  him  from 
a worse  fate.  But  he  returned  still 
hunting  trouble,  and  was  accidentally 
drowned  by  a Chinese  rocking  his 
boat — on  purpose.  All  the  foreign 
diplomats  were  unanimous  that  the 
accident  was  excusable,  whether  un- 
avoidable or  not. 

Gordon  was  the  man  who  was  to 
build  on  Ward’s  foundation,  and  enter 
into  his  labors.  Not  that  Gordon 
needed  that  glory  to  make  his  name 
illustrious;  for,  though  only  thirty 
years  old,  he  had  already  fought  with 
credit  at  Sebastopol,  and  was  still  to 
do  immortal  work  in  the  Soudan  in 
suppressing  slavery,  and  as  an  ex- 
plorer in  Palestine,  so  that  his  work 
in  China  seems  but  an  incident  in 
his  busy  and  useful  life.  Though  he 
eclipsed  Ward,  the  latter  was  not  for- 
gotten by  the  grateful  Chinese,  who 
erected  a memorial  temple  for  his 
spirit  at  Sungkiang,  dedicating  it  by 
offering  incense  and  roast  pigs  to  said 
ghost. 

During  sixteen  months  under  Gor- 
don, the  “Ever- Victorious  Army”  had 
taken  four  cities  and  a dozen  minor 
strongholds,  fought  innumerable  com- 
bats, and  put  fifteen  times  their  own 
numbers  out  of  the  fighting,  and  left 
the  rebellion  now  confined  to  its  cap- 
ital city  well  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  forces.  Space  will  not  permit 
of  many  details. 

Twice  during  the  sixteen  months 
Gordon  was  on  the  verge  of  resigning 
his  charge.  At  the  surrender  of 
Wokong,  four  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken,  among  them  many  chief 
men.  It  was  a regular  thing  for  the 
captives  to  join  the  army  they  had 
been  fighting,  and  the  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Ching  received  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  captives  for  recruits,  promising 
Gordon  that  they  should  receive  good 
treatment.  With  characteristic  per- 
fidy, Ching  beheaded  five  of  the  lead- 
ers. This  so  incensed  Gordon  that  he 
went  to  Shanghai  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, but  learning  that  Burgevine 
had  left  the  city  with  three  hundred 


of  the  European  rabble  to  join  the 
rebels  he  dared  not  leave  the  country 
to  their  mercy. 

Likewise  at  the  surrender  of  Soo- 
chow,  Li  Hung  Chang  murdered  six 
of  the  leaders,  after  faithfully  prom- 
ising Gordon  that  their  lives  would 
be  spared.  This  time  Gordon  armed 
himself  and  went  to  avenge  the  lives 
of  his  captives  in  person,  but  Li  had 
hidden  out.  In  recognition  of  Gor- 
don’s exploit  at  Soochow,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Peking  conferred  a medal  and 
some  $17,000,  but  Gordon  replied: 
“Major  Gordon  receives  the  approba- 
tion of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor, 
with  every  gratification,  but  regrets 
most  sincerely  that  owing  to  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred  since  the 
capture  of  Soochow  he  is  unable  to 
receive  any  mark  of  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor’s,  recognition,  and  therefore 
respectfully  begs  His  Majesty  to  re- 
ceive his  thanks  for  his  intended  kind- 
ness, and  to  allow  him  to  decline  the 
same.” 

After  a period  of  inactivity,  the 
Victorious  Army  again  entered  active 
service,  completing  the  subjugation 
of  the  “Long-haired  Rebels.”  The  Chi- 
nese Emperor  made  Gordon  a Ti  Tu, 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  highest  mil- 
itary title,  and  conferred  the  rare 
Imperial  decorations  of  the  Yellow 
Jacket  and  the  Peacock’s  Feather. 

But  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion  was  not 
without  results.  The  cost  was  appall- 
ing; hundreds  of  miles  of  blackened 
walls  and  heaps  of  ruins,  depopulated 
towns  and  uncultivated  lands,  thir- 
teen years  of  anxiety,  and  fifty  mil- 
lion human  lives.  But  the  Manchus 
had  begun  to  fall,  though  it  required 
fifty  years  to  complete  their  dethrone- 
ment. Idols,  too,  had  lost  much  of 
their  prestige  by  failing  to  protect 
themselves,  and  the  people  who  had 
worshipped  them.  It  showed  the  Chi- 
nese the  necessity  of  Christian  con- 
duct as  well  as  profession,  to  win  the 
favor  of  Christian  nations,  and  it  had 
given  outside  nations  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  willingness  to 
help  China. 
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J.  FRENCH  CARITHERS 

We,  the  Forum  of  the  R.  P.  Sem- 
inary, composing  the  student  body, 
desire  to  express  in  a public  way  our 
estimation  and  appreciation  of  John 
French  Carithers,  whose  presence 
has  been  removed  from  us  by  the 
hands  of  a loving  and  all-wise  God. 

Graduating  from  Geneva  College  in 
1912,  he  sailed  for  Syria  that  fall 
under  appointment  of  our  Foreign 
Mission  Board  and  taught  in  the  boys’ 
school  at  Mersine  for  three  and  one- 
half  years.  Desiring  to  fit  himself 
for  a more  responsible  position  in  the 
work  of  the  Kingdom  he  returned  to 
America  and  entered  the  seminary  in 
September,  1917. 

He  was  the  only  member  enrolling 
in  that  year’s  class. 

His  knowledge  of  Arabic,  gained  on 
the  mission  field,  made  him  proficient 
in  his  grasp  of  Hebrew ; this,  together 
with  his  breadth  of  information,  ma- 
turity of  judgment  and  logical  mind, 
made  him  specially  qualified  for  his 
chosen  vocation,  the  gospel  ministry. 

A diligent  student  and  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Church,  he 
was  identified  with  Christian  activity 
along  many  lines.  He  was  president 
of  the  Iowa  Young  People’s  Presby- 
terial,  taught  classes  in  the  Sabbath 
schools  of  the  First  Allegheny  congre- 
gation and  Spring  Garden  Mission, 
and  was  planning  to  conduct  a study 
during  the  winter  of  “The  Lure  of 
Africa”  in  connection  with  the  Cov- 
enanter young  people  of  the  North 
Side,  Pittsburgh. 

To  us,  his  life  and  labors  seemed 
to  be  but  opening  upon  the  golden 
prospects  of  the  morning  of  life’s  pos- 
sibilities, but  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
his  course  was  complete,  his  work 
finished.  His  desk  at  the  Seminary 
is  unoccupied,  his  seat  is  empty,  and 
we  hope  and  pray  that  the  mute  ap- 
peal of  this  vacant  chair  will  be  elo- 
quent in  every  congregation  and  in 
every  home  throughout  the  Church  in 
calling  the  youth  of  Covenanter  faith 
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and  training  to  the  standards  of  Zion. 

We  are  passing  through  a great  . 
world  struggle,  and  in  the  overthrow 
of  that  form  of  sin  and  oppression 
represented  by  Germany,  the  Cove- 
nanter Church  has  been  honored  in 
the  way  her  young  men  have  re- 
sponded to  the  Nation’s  call,  serving 
under  arms  and  in  the  great  industrial 
world.  We  now  face  a higher  call 
from  a greater  Commander,  to  a more 
glorious  service  and  in  a crisis  period 
of  Christian  progress.  Will  not  many 
of  our  young  men  catch  this  vision 
and  hear  this  call  and  rise  and  offer 
themselves  willingly  to  fill  up  this 
gap? 

This  soldier  of  the  Cross  has  fallen 
in  an  hour  when  it  seemed  there  was 
not  one  to  spare,  but  we  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  believ- 
ing that  all  is  well  and  hoping  that 
more  may  be  accomplished  in  French’s 
death  than  he  could  have  accomplished 
in  his  life. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  parents  and  relatives,  assuring 
them  of  our  mutual  loss  in  this  mys- 
terious providence. 
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A MEMORIAL  GIFT  FROM  THE 
AGED  PEOPLES’  HOME 

Olive  Trees, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We,  the  friends  and  members  of 
the  Aged  Peoples’  Home,  wish  to  place 
on  record  in  a way  which  will  help  on 
the  cause  of  Christ  our  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  life  which  the  late  J. 
French  Carithers  lived  among  us.  We 
feel  that  what  would  please  him  best 
would  be  a gift  to  the  Syrian  Mission, 
which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  We 
therefore  gladly  make  this  contribu- 
tion of  $24.50  to  the  cause  to  which 
it  was  his  desire  to  give  his  life,  and 
our  prayer  is  that  it  may  be  blessed 
to  the  conversion  of  many  souls  in 
that  far-off  land. 

Friends  in  prayer  meeting,  of  which 
he  was  a member,  have  added  to  this 
sum  $15.50,  and  another  friend,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Morton,  has  contributed  $60, 
with  the  specification  that  it  be  used 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  Arme- 
nians. This  makes  a total  of  $100, 
which  we  offer  as  a memorial  to  him. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Russell, 
Matron. 


A COVENANT. 

The  following  Covenant  entered 
into  by  the  missionaries  in  China 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
looking  at  their  work  and  their  need 
for  the  proper  equipment.  May  God’s 
richest  blessing  rest  upon  them  all 
and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be  enabled 
to  work  through  them  all  His  will. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  do  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  devote  at  least  one 
hour  each  day  to  prayer  and  Bible 
study,  in  preparation  for  the  coming- 
conference  of  foreign  and  native 
workers. 

Further,  we  covenant  together  to 
pray  definitely  for  the  following 
things : 

1.  That  God  may  lead  us  to  know 
the  innermost  depths  of  our  hearts 
as  they  are  known  to  Him. 

2.  That  God  may  help  us  each  one 
to  see  the  weakness  and  inefficiency 


of  our  own  work  rather  than  that  of 
others. 

3.  That  we  may  be  willing  to  con- 
fess our  faults  to  one  another  and  also 
to  the  Chinese,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  so 
directs. 

4.  That  we  may  be  filled  with  love 
for  our  fellow-workers — both  foreign 
and  Chinese. 

5.  That  God  may  send  upon  the 
Chinese  Christians  a conviction  of 
sin  and  a willingness  to  confess  the 
same. 

6.  That  both  they  and  we  may  be 
filled  with  a passion  for  souls. 

7.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
present  in  power  at  the  coming  Con- 
ference to  guide  and  direct  in  plans 
for  winning  this  field  for  Christ.” 

Will  not  all  the  Church  at  home 
unite  in  the  same  prayer,  not  only  for 
those  in  China,  but  for  all  our  work- 
ers at  home  and  abroad,  in  all  lines  of 
work? 


A NOTABLE  CONFERENCE. 

It  was  held  on  December  17th,  in 
the  conference  room  of  the  Committee 
of  Reference  and  Counsel  at  25  Mad- 
ison avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
suggestion  for  such  a conference  came 
from  the  Executive  Committee  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  with 
headquarters  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
suggestion  found  a ready  response 
from  many  others.  It  developed  in 
the  following  form : 

“Meeting  as  the  world  war  ends 
with  victory  to  the  forces  fighting  for 
freedom,  and  feeling  that  if  peace  is 
to  be  permanent  and  the  war  is  to  be 
followed  by  an  era  of  good-will  that 
shall  hasten  the  realization  of  human 
brotherhood,  it  must  be  through  the 
world-wide  dissemination  and  prac- 
tice of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  we  rec- 
ommend that  this  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Missions  through  our 
Chairman,  Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  invite 
the  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  North 
America,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  to  plan  for  a simultaneous 
missionary  drive  to  be  conducted  by 
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all  the  Protestant  evangelical  churches 
of  North  America,  to  raise  a sufficient 
fund  for  the  equipment  and  support  of 
all  their  foreign  mission  work,  and  to 
recruit  a sufficient  force  of  evangel- 
ists, teachers,  doctors  and  nurses  to 
go  to  the  front,  that  the  non-Christian 
world  may  be  immediately  evangelized 
and  Christian  education,  medical  and 
sanitary  work,  and  social  service  may 
be  adequately  done  in  un-Christian 
lands. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  initiated 
at  once,  we  ask  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  meet  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 17th,  to  confer  and  report  to 
the  annual  conference  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Boards  in  January.” 

The  conference  was  held  as  pro- 
posed, with  Dr.  James  I.  Vance,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  project,  in  the 
chair.  The  attendance  and  represen- 
tation were  good.  From  the  very 
beginning,  until  the  close,  there  was  a 
manifest  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  prayers  and  deliberations.  A 
unity  of  desire  and  spirit  prevailed, 
without  attempt  to  force  mechanical 
unity  of  organization. 

After  a season  of  waiting  upon  God, 
three  brief  and  notable  addresses  were 
made  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Vance,  Dr 
Robert  E.  Speer  and  President  Camp- 
bell White,  of  Wooster  College,  Ohio 
These  addresses  were  requested  for 
publication  and  will  doubtless  be 
found  soon  in  some  of  our  religious 
periodicals.  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
vey here  the  burden  and  spirit  of 
them.  The  large  part  of  the  day  was 
given  to  hearing  reports  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  different  agencies  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  in  the  world  situa- 
tion and  in  discussing  conditions  and 
suggestions.  Dr.  Foulkes  outlined 
the  “New  Era  Movement”  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  North  America; 
Dr.  Tailor  described  the  great  “For- 
ward Movement”  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church ; kindred  activities 
among  the  Baptists,  Disciples  and 
others  were  described.  In  substance, 
it  is  an  effort  to  deepen  the  spiritual 
life  of  professing  Christians  in  every 
congregation  by  faithful  attention  to 
private  prayer,  family  religion,  the 
mid-week  prayer-meeting  and  other 
avenues  of  grace,  and  give  expression 
to  new  life  in  stewardship  of  time, 
money  and  service.  In  other  words, 
an  effort  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
needs  of  the  hour  in  every  phase  of 
the  Kingdom  situation,  setting  the 
needs  before  them  in  whole  and  in 
detail,  and  then  relating  the  people 
and  the  needs.  The  dominant  thought 
of  the  conference  was  the  urgency  of 
such  work  and  the  importance  of  co- 
operation by  all  Protestant  Christian 
communions,  through  their  existing 
organized  agencies  for  the  attainment 
of  the  end. 

The  issue  of  the  Conference  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  adopted  resolutions 
which  are  as  follows: 

Moved , That  it  be  the  sense  of  this 
meeting,  that  there  should  be  a united 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  missionary 
and  benevolent  work  of  the  evangel- 
ical churches  of  North  America,  as 
represented  by  their  organized  na- 
tional boards  or  agencies  and  such  af- 
filiated interdenominational  agencies 
as  it  may  be  found  wise  to  include 
after  further  conference. 

Moved,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a 
committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  the 
Chair  shall  be  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a plan  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Home  Missions  Council  and  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919. 

Moved,  That  this  committee  be  re- 
quested to  arrange  if  possible  for  a 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council  and  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  and  such  other  agencies  as 
would  naturally  be  involved  when  .a 
plan  as  presented  by  this  committee 
and  as  revised  by  the  conferences,may 
be  submitted  for  final  approval. 

Arthur  A.  Samson. 
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CHARACTER  OF 

THE  ARMENIANS 


(The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
appeal  for  Syrian  and  Armenian  relief 
issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Committee,  and 
which  is  of  interest  as  indicating  the  high 
personal  qualities  of  these  persecuted  peo- 
ple. The  appeal  of  this  committee  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  also  given. 
— Editor.) 


The  Armenians  are  widely  distrib- 
uted through  the  present  Turkish 
empire.  They  are  very  successful  in 
business,  and  also  in  the  professions 
and  the  handicrafts,  and  they  are 
enterprising  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
They  are  far  the  most  important 
factor,  then,  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
Near  East.  In  the  current  number 
of  The  World's  Work,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau,  recently  our  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  says  of  them: 

Character  of  the  People  by 
Morgenthau  and  Others. 

“For  ages  they  have  constituted  the 
most  civilized  and  most  industrious 
race  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  From  their  mountains 
they  have  spread  over  the  Sultan's 
dominions  and  form  a considerable 
element  in  the  population  of  all  the 
large  cities.  Everywhere  they  are 
known  for  their  industry,  their  intel- 
ligence and  their  decent,  orderly  lives. 
They  are  so  superior  to  the  Turks  in- 
tellectually and  morally  that  much  of 
the  business  and  industry  had  passed 
into  their  hands.  With  the  Greeks  the 
Armenians  constitute  the  economic 
strength  of  the  empire.  . . . These 
Christians  fought,  both  as  officers  and 
soldiers,  in  the  Italian  and  Balkan 
wars,  winning  high  praise  from  the 
Turkish  generals  for  their  valor  and 
skill." 

In  regard  to  their  fighting  capacity 
Sir  Edwin  Pears,  for  forty  years  an 
English  lawyer  in  Constantinople, 
says  in  chapter  xii  of  “Turkey  and  Its 
People."  “Wherever  they  have  had 
a fighting  chance  they  proved  their 
courage."  The  highest  possible  con- 
firmation of  these  opinions  is  given  by 


General  Allenby,  commander  of  the 
British  army  in  Syria,  who  sent  to 
Boghos  Nubar,  president  of  the  Arme- 
nian National  Delegation  in  Paris,  a 
telegram,  saying : “I  am  proud  to  have 
had  under  my  command  an  Armenian 
contingent  which  has  fought  so  bril- 
liantly, and  has  taken  a great  part  in 
our  victory."  Sir  Edwin  says  fur- 
ther: 

“In  some  respects  the  Armenians 
are  the  most  interesting  people  in  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  physically  a fine 
race.  The  men  are  usually  tall,  well- 
built  and  powerful.  The  women  have 
a healthy  look  about  them,  which  sug- 
gests good  motherhood.  They  are 
ancient  people  of  the  same  Indo- 
European  race  as  ourselves,  speaking 
an  allied  language.  During  long  cen- 
turies they  held  their  own  against 
Persians,  Arabs,  Turks  and  Koords. 
In  the  economic  struggle  for  life 
against  alien  races  they  and  the  Jews 
have  managed  to  hold  their  own ; but 
unlike  the  Jews,  a large  proportion 
of  them  have  remained  tillers  of  the 
soil.  In  commerce  they  are  success- 
ful not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  Rus- 
sia, France,  England  and  India. 
Though  subject  to  persecution  for 
centuries  under  Moslem  rule  they 
have  always,  though  sometimes  after 
long  and  arduous  struggle,  managed 
to  make  their  race  respected.  Not- 
withstanding a long  series  of*  mas- 
sacres, in  one  of  the  latest  of  which, 
that  under  Abdul  Hamid  in  1894-97, 
probably  at  least  250,000  of  them 
were  killed  or  died  from  exposure,  the 
race  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is 
prolific  and  comparatively  free  from 
the  deadly  maladies  of  immorality, 
which,  unless  checked,  will  extermi- 
nate the  Turkish  race. 

“They  are  thriving  merchants  in 
India  and  Persia,  make  splendid  agri- 
cultural colonists  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  already  three  or  four 
considerable  towns  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  them,  and  are  found  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  . 
. . I believe  the  Armenian  race  to 
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be  the  most  artistic  in  Turkey.  . . 

. They  have  great  mental  capacity. 
The  Greeks  may  excel  them  in  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  vivacity,  but 
the  Armenian  has  a steadiness,  a 
thoughtfulness  and  a canniness  about 
him  which  is  of  value.  Armenians 
and  Greeks  have  furnished  the  brain 
of  the  Turkish  empire  through  the 
last  two  centuries.’  ’ 

Unexpected  Evidence  in  Favor  of  the 
Armenians. 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth  was 
sent  to  Armenia  after  the  massacres 
of  1894-96,  by  the  New  York  Herald, 
which  had  been  rather  friendly  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  was  not 
in  the  least  partial  to  the  Armenians. 
He  made  his  trip  personally  con- 
ducted by  three  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Sultan,  but  his  testimony  was  that 

“The  Turk  is  extremely  jealous  of 
the  Armenian,  jealous  of  his  mental 
superiority,  of  his  thrift  and  business 
enterprise.  He  has,  therefore,  resorted 
to  oppression,  and  his  steady  purpose 
has  been,  and  is  now,  to  keep  his  vic- 
tims poor.  . . . The  Turk  has 

conquered  the  Armenian  by  force  of 
arms,  but  the  Armenian  has  the  better 
of  the  Turk  by  force  of  brains.” 

In  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
German  Government  for  the  Arme- 
nian deportations  and  massacres  of 
the  present  war,  German  testimony 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Armenians 
is  important.  A German  teacher  in 
the  German  technical  school  in  Al- 
eppo, who  resigned  his  appointment 
as  a protest  against  the  Armenian 
atrocities  in  1915,  records  his  judg- 
ment in  an  open  letter  to  the  Reichs- 
tag. (This  letter  of  Dr.  Martin  Nie- 
page  was  printed  by  the  Swiss  Com- 
mitte  for  Armenian  Relief  at  Basle.) 
He  says: 

“The  Young  Turk  is  afraid  of  the 
Christian  nationalities  — Armenians, 
Syrians  and  Greeks — on  account  of 
their  cultural  and  economic  superior- 
ity, and  he  sees  in  their  religion  a hin- 
drance to  Turkifying  them  by  peace- 
ful means.  They  must,  therefore,  be 


exterminated  or  converted  to  Islam 
by  force.  . . . The  Turks,  the 

least  gifted  of  the  races  living  in  Tur- 
key, are  themselves  only  a minority 
of  the  population,  and  are  still  far 
behind  the  Arabs  in  culture.  . . . 

Of  all  our  pupils  the  pure  Turks  are 
the  most  unwilling,  and  the  least  tal- 
ented.” 

Strong  German  Testimony. 

A German  memorial,  which  could 
only  be  printed  privately,  and  which 
is  quoted  by  A.  J.  Toynbee  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Turkey,  says: 

“The  extermination  of  the  Arme- 
nian population  means  not  only  the 
loss  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  Anatolia,  but, 
what  is  most  serious,  the  elimination 
of  those  elements  of  the  population 
which  are  the  most  highly  developed 
economically  and  have  the  greatest 
capacity  for  civilization.” 

Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  now  or  recently 
of  the  German  Colonial  Office,  and  a 
prolific  writer  in  the  interest  of  Pan- 
Germanism,  said  in  a lecture  just  be- 
fore the  war : “Our  ulterior  object  in 
this  is  to  strengthen  the  Turkish  em- 
pire internally  with  the  aid  of  Ger- 
man science,  education  and  training, 
and  for  this  work  the  Armenians  are 
indispensable.”  Of  an  incident  of  the 
Armenian  massacres  of  1909,  Dr. 
Rohrbach  says  in  his  book  on  the 
Bagdad  Railway:  “The  first  thing 

the  Turkish  peasants  did,  was  to  de- 
stroy all  the  steam  plows  and  nearly 
all  the  threshing  machines  (there 
were  over  a hundred  of  them) , which 
the  Armenian  villagers  had  imported 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cilician 
plain.” 

A report  of  the  American  Consul 
at  Aleppo,  August,  1915,  said  of  the 
attempted  extermination  of  the  Arme- 
nians : 

“As  90  per  cent,  of  the  commerce 
of  the  interior  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Armenians  the  country  is  facing  ruin. 

. . There  will  not  be  left  in  the 

places  evacuated  a single  tanner, 
moulder,  blacksmith,  tailor,  carpen- 
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ter,  clay  worker,  weaver,  shoemaker, 
jeweler,  pharmacist,  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  any  of  the  professional  people  or 
tradesmen,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions.” 

Recommendation  of  the  Armenian 
Relief  Committee. 

The  Armenian  Relief  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  respectfully  submits  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  conclusions,  which  it  has 
reached : 

I.  Justice  demands  that  the  Turk- 
ish officials  primarily  responsible  for 
the  deportations  and  massacres  of 
Armenians  in  this  war  suffer  punish- 
ment. 

II.  That  the  Turkish  Government 
be  required  to  surrender  Constanti- 
nople and  remove  to  Konia,  and  that 
its  jurisdiction  be  limited  to  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  west  of  Armenia,  pos- 
sibly reaching  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
but  neither  the  Bosphorus  nor  the 
Dardanelles,  and  that  an  agent  of  the 
Allied  Governments  and  the  United 
States  of  America  reside  in  Konia 
with  powers  similar  to  those  of  Brit- 
ish residents  at  the  Courts  of  the 
Native  Prince  of  India,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  subjects  of  the  Konia  Govern- 
ment, and  restraining  this  Govern- 
ment from  the  grosser  forms  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression. 

III.  That  an  independent  Sover- 
eign State  of  Armenia  be  created,  ex- 
tending east  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  north 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus, 
west  to  the  Kizil  Irmak,  and  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  south  to  a 
line  running  approximately  east  from 
a point  on  the  Mediterranean  south 
of  Alexandretta,  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Persia  being  obtained  by 
purchase. 

IV.  That  the  organization  of  this 
State,  and  its  protection  by  armed 
force  during  its  infancy  be  assumed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Allies,  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  nation 
least  interested  politically  and  most 
interested  philanthropically  in  the 


Near  East,  citizens  of  which  have 
lived  many  years  in  this  region  and 
are  pre-eminently  qualified  to  direct 
the  work  of  relief,  resuscitation  and 
reorganization. 

V.  That  as  the  United  States  has 
made  loans  to  Belgium  and  Servia, 
it  make  a loan  for  a long  period  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  interest  to  the  State 
of  Armenia,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing back  the  survivors  of  the  departed 
and  other  Armenians  who  desire  to 
make  their  homes  in  their  ancestral 
country,  to  erect  houses,  to  provide 
agricultural  implements,  and  to  con- 
struct such  roads  and  bridges  as  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  development  of  the 
country. 


ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE. 

I was  glad  to  find  in  my  desk  when 
I returned  to  the  Mission  this  little 
note  I had  left  there : 

“Dear  Miss  McFarland. 

“I  am  sorry  I was  bad.  I will  try 
to  be  good. 

Cyrus  L .” 

It  was  written  by  our  little  Jewish 
lad  across  the  street  one  day  after  he 
had  been  a little  disobedient.  He  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  dreadful  ep- 
demic  and  we  miss  him  very  much 
these  days. 

For  over  a year  he  had  been  a fre- 
quent visitor.  An  accident  on  the 
street  that  almost  took  his  life  was 
the  means  of  our  getting  in  touch  with 
him  when  Miss  Forsyth  visited  him  in 
the  hospital  and  won  the  gratitude  of 
the  family. 

Later  when  a visitor  here  expressed 
surprise  that  he  was  so.  well  and 
strong  he  looked  up  and  said  in  a pos- 
itive tone,  “God  took  care  of  me.”  In 
Sabbath  School  when  the  teacher  of 
his  class  asked  each  one  to  tell  of  some 
one  whose  trouble  Jesus  had  taken 
away,  intending  to  review  the  Bible 
stories  of  past  Sabbaths,  Cyrus  was 
the  first  to  answer  and  said  My 

trouble.”  . 

Miss  Forsyth,  writing  me  of  ms 
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death,  said,  ‘‘What  a privilege  we 
have  enjoyed  in  being  allowed  to  teach 
Cyrus  this  past  year.”  My  sister 
wrote  “How  many  hundred  trips  you 
both  took  up  and  down  stairs  to  admit 
that  little  chap,  but  you  had  the 
chance  you  needed,  and  how  worth 
while  it  all  was.” 

When  he  was  taunted  by  his  play- 
mates because  he  came  into  our  build- 
ing and  was  told  he  would  “get  a sick- 
ness for  coming,”  he  called  back  to 
them,  “You  will  get  a bad  sickness 
because  you  don’t  come.” 

Once  he  said,  “The  boys  on  the 
street  always  bother  me  to  tell  them 
stories,”  and  when  asked  what  he  told 
them  said,  “Oh,  about  Adam  and  Eve 
and  Elisha.”  All  the  Bible  characters 
he  learned  of  were  very  real  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  our  most  regular 
readers,  and  called  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  might  be  the  one  to  put 
the  date  on  the  page  for  that  day.  As 
he  wrote  his  name  it  was  his  own  idea 
to  put  a number  showing  how  many 
times  he  read.  On  August  28,  when 
he  read  for  the  100th  time  I said  we 
will  read  something  very  good  today, 
and  chose  for  him  part  of  Rev.,  21st 
chap.  So  he  wrote  after  his  name, 
“Today  I read  about  the  Heavenly 
Home.”  We  were  always  surprised 
at  his  understanding  of  what  he  read 
for  he  needed  much  help  with  unfam- 
iliar words.  Later  he  wrote  as  his 
verse  for  the  day,  “They  shall  see  His 
face.” 

In  all  he  read  during  the  summer 
118  times.  Almost  the  last  day  he 
came  in  he  read  his  favorite  story  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  When  Miss  For- 
syth asked  him  who  only  could  open 
up  the  Way  back  to  Paradise  he 
answered  promptly  “Jesus,”  and  then 
looked  up  and  said  with  a bright  face 
“I  wish  every  one  loved  Jesus.” 

My  sister,  who  learned  to  know  this 
little  lad  during  her  stay  here  last 
spring,  writes,  “What  a terrible  thing 
it  would  have  been  if  this  true  faith  of 
a little  child  had  been  broken  by  those 
dearest  to  him,  whose  hearts  were  as 
yet  hardened  because  they  knew  not 


Jesus  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  But 
the  Lord,  who  had  guarded  his  body 
from  the  crushing  wheels,  was  watch- 
ing over  the  precious  soul,  and  when 
he  saw  that  danger  threatened  it  He 
reached  down  and  took  the  little  one 
that  believed  in  Him  unto  His  own 
House  to  be  safe  with  him  forever.” 

Among  the  many,  many  who  are 
left,  whose  ring  at  our  door  bell  causes 
frequent  trips  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
there  may  be  some  whose  time  to 
learn  is  short.  We  are  glad  to  note 
the  interest  they  have  in  their  Bible 
readings,  and  their  understanding 
of  what  they  read. 

We  are  helped  by  letters  from 
friends  who  speak  of  their  interest  in 
these  people  among  whom  we  work, 
and  we  would  ask  for  their  prayers 
that  we  may  not  be  allowed  to  fail  in 
using  any  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  put  in  our  way  in  teaching  even 
the  least  of  these  of  their  Saviour  and 
the  Way  of  Salvation. 

E.  M.  McFarland. 


Efforts  are  always  successes.  It  is 
a greater  thing  to  try  without  suc- 
ceeding than  to  succeed  without  try- 
ing. 


In  God’s  measurement  of  men,  great 
souls  are  often  found  in  obscure 
place,  while  pigmies  pose  on  pedestals. 


A BETTER  WAY. 

If  grieving  killed  our  grief 
And  brought  a sweet  relief, 

From  woe  releasing, 

I’d  say,  from  dawn  to  dawn 
Grieve  on,  and  on,  and  on, 

With  tears  unceasing. 

Yet  better  cure  for  woe — 

I’ve  tried  it  and  I know — 

Is  joyous  thinking. 

And  so  when  things  that  smart 
Strike  deeply  in  my  heart, 

With  cheer  unshrinking 
I think  joy  all  the  day, 

And  smile  my  tears  away. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
(C.  1918.) 
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“BROAD-MINDED”  RELIGION. 

Of  all  persons  who  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  religious  thought,  possibly  the 
most  effective  is  the  man  who  is 
broad-minded  without  being  deep- 
minded.  It  takes  an  exceptionally 
gifted  man,  one  of  unusual  intellectual 
powers  and  mentality  rarely  disci- 
plined, to  be  “broad”  without  spiritual 
deterioration.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  one’s  religion  is  like  a river. 
When  a river  breaks  over  its  well- 
established  and  ancient  banks,  unless 
it  is  a stream  remarkably  deep,  it  will 
quickly  degenerate*  into  an  odorous 
and  malarial  swamp.  Obviously  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  ordinary  rivers 
is  to  keep  them  within  their  ancient 
bounds.  An  extraordinary  religious 
soul  may  break  over  the  banks  and 
hew  out  new  channels  successfully. 
The  ordinary  man,  breaking  over  the 
former  restraints  in  an  intense  desire 
to  be  “broad,”  usually  accomplishes 
nothing  except  his  own  spiritual  stag- 
nation and  the  annoyance  of  his 
neighbors. 

For  a spiritual  genius  like  Phillips 
Brooks,  to  take  only  one  example,  one 
can  have  nothing  but  admiration ; foi 
in  breaking  over  the  bounds  of  con- 
ventional religion  he  did  not  abandon 
them.  He  appreciated  their  value  and 
sought  merely  to  broaden  the  old 
channel.  But  it  is  with  a very  differ- 
ent feeling  that  one  observes  the 
genial  gentleman  who  enlivens  an 
after-dinner  smoke  with  the  smiling 
and  patronizing  remark  to  the  clergy- 
man present,  “Well,  I’m  broad-minded 
enough  to  know  that  one  church  is  as 
good  as  another.”  Of  course  he  is 
broad — swamp-broad,  and  covered 
with  *a  rich  intellectual  scum  which 
prevents  his  knowledge  what  arrant 
nonsense  he  is  uttering.  He  knows 
that  one  cigar  is  not  as  good  as  an- 
other; that  one  bar  is  not  the  equal 
of  every  other  bar ; that  Henry  James 
and  Robert  Chambers  are  not  equal 
as  novelists;  that  Beethoven  and  Irv- 
ing Berlin  are  not  occupants  of  the 
same  musical  plane.  He  has  very 
definite  opinions  as  to  the  moral  su- 


periority of  either  Germany  or  Eng- 
land, and  even  of  the  comparative 
righteousness  and  usefulness  of  Mr 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  yet 
there  he  sits,  pitying  his  poor  clergy- 
man for  being  a narrow-minded  ass, 
and  saying,  “One  church,  one  religion, 
one  philosophy  is  as  good  as  another. 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 

HINDUS  REACHED  THROUGH 
APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Brockman,  associate  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tells  in  The  Missionai'y 
Review  of  the  World  for  October,  a 
story  of  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
taries to  accompany  Indian  troops : 

“Then  what  happened?  Among 
Orientals  the  lowrest  man  on  earth  is 
a barber.  In  China  the  only  man 
whose  sons  are  not  eligible  for  the 
public  examinations  is  the  barber.  At 
first  there  was  nothing  for  the  secre- 
taries to  do;  but  finally  the  hair  of 
the  Indian  soldiers  began  to  grow  and 
needed  cutting;  and  although  they 
themselves  were  of  the  lowest  class, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was 
low  enough  to  act  as  barber  to 
another.  And  then  came  the  time  of 
these  university  men,  who  were  called 
‘sahib’  by  the  Indians.  They  said: 
‘This  is  the  thing  for  us  to  do.’  And 
they  started  around  serving  as  bar- 
bers. It  was  not  long  before  those 
soldiers  began  writing  home,  saying: 
‘When  we  left  home  there  was  no 
Mohammedan  who  cared  for  our 
souls;  there  was  no  Hindu  priest  on 
the  boat;  there  were  no  Buddhists 
who  looked  after  us ; but  these  Chris- 
tians, they  have  been  brothers  to  us ; 
they  have  acted  like  they  were  serv- 
ants to  us.  There  is  nothing  they 
have  not  done  for  us.  Put  my  daugh- 
ter or  my  son  into  the  missionary 
school.  We  want  to  know  what  the 
Christian  religion  is.’ 


Each  church  should  support  two 
pastors — one  for  the  thousands  at 
home,  the  other  for  the  millions 
abroad. — Jacob  Chamberlain. 
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It  is  with  much  sadness  that  we 
make  mention  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J 
French  Carithers  on  December  2.  Mr, 
Carithers  passed  away  in  a Pittsburgh 
hospitla.  Death  came  from  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  Our  Mersine  Mission 
has  lost  a good  and  faithful  worker 
and  the  church  and  cause  of  Christ  a 
talented  and  consecrated  young  man. 
“His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neither 
are  His  thoughts  our  thoughts.” 

* * * * 

A very  interesting  letter  has  come 
from  our  good  friend,  Rev.  Samuel 
Edgar,  written  from  Tiberias,  on  the 
shore  of  Galilee.  Unfortunately  Mr 
Edgar  forgot  to  date  his  communica- 
tion, but  from  the  contents  of  the 
letter  we  know  that  it  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  and  we  are  sure  it 
will  be  of  general  interest.  It  follows : 

“It  would  have  done  our  heart  good 
for  three  new  moons  to  have  seen 
the  remains  of  Turkish  and  German 
equipment  scattered  all  over  the  plains 
of  Jezreel.  It  was  a delight  as  we 
came  along  the  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  see  the  havoc  wrought  by  our  vic- 
torious army.  The  Germans  and 
Turks  were  leaving  for  the  north  via 
Nazareth  but  ere  they  got  far  they 
were  met  by  (censored),  who  had 
gone  around  another  way  and  thus 
they  were  cut  off.  But  why  repeat 
these  things,  for  you  have  the  news 
in  detail  far  more  than  we  have.  But 
it  was  as  good  as  an  Irish  wake  to 
see  the  thousands  of  Turks  being 
brought  into  Jerusalem  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  Germans,  sometimes  driving 
their  own  trucks  as  they  came.  Now, 
sir,  praise  the  Lord  that  Palestine  and 
Syria  are  promised  a new  day ! Had 
rumor  yesterday  that  Alleppo  had 
fallen,  but  this  seems  too  swift  to  be 
true,  though  I expect  it  will  soon  fall 


once  that  cavalry  of  ours  gets  there  ^ blind  and  naked. 


that  has  gone  over  Palestine  with 
the  rapidity  of  a torrent  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a line  of  tanks.  Hurrah ! 
We  have  been  kept  exceedingly  busy. 
Our  little  circle  has  been  on  the  whole 
in  good  health.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  we  were  all  selected  for  import- 
ant places.  Evangeline  Metheny  was 
sent  to  a refugee  camp  as  matron  and 
superintendent.  ' The  refugees  have 
now  been  sent  home,  since  their  vil- 
lages are  no  longer  in  dangerous  terri- 
tory. She  has  been  sent  to  Haifa,  one 
of  our  new  centres.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  ports  on  the  whole  coast  for 
beauty  of  situation.  Florence  Mearne 
was  chosen  as  matron  of  the  “Schuel- 
ler  Institute,”  now  known  as  the  Syr- 
ian Orphanage.  The  British  asked 
our  Red  Cross  unit  to  take  it  over.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  equipped  in  the 
whole  land,  has  a school  for  the  blind 
and  all  the  important  branches  of  in 
dustrial  work.  Captain  Nichol  is 
superintendent  of  it.  Livingstone 
Metheny  and  I have  important  places, 
are  general  roustabouts.  Of  course: 
you  know  it  takes  big  men  for  that, 
Quite  recently  I have  been  Director 
of  the  Employment  and  Relief  Bu- 
reau. Then  I was  asked  by  the  Col- 
onel to  come  up  with  a sector  of  the 
unit  to  care  for  a cholera  epidemic 
which  the  British  found  on  taking 
over  a new  place.  We  certainly  found 
awful  conditions,  but  for  the  last 
forty-eight  hours  no  new  cases.  More 
than  half  died  of  those  brought  to  the 
hospital.  The  place  is  mostly  inhab- 
ited by  Jews.  For  beauty  of  scenery 
I doubt  if  it  is  surpassed  in  Palestine, 
apart  from  some  of  the  scenery.  One 
of  the  great  wonders  concerning  the 
great  multitudes  still  found  here — 
having  rejected  the  Master  and  His 
love  they  are  still  poor  and  miserable, 
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“Now  I must  close.  With  love  to 
you  and  all  your  good  people.” 

* * * * 

Mrs.  A.  J.  McFarland  wrote  from 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October  29. 
The  card  received  from  her  sister,  to 
which  she  refers  was  forwarded  at 
her  request  to  her  daughter,  Miss 
Margaret.  Mrs.  McFarland  says: 
“Have  just  time  for  a hurried  note. 

It  is  not  long  since  I wrote  you.  I 
am  enclosing  a card  I received  from 
my  sister  in  Latakia  last  Saturday 
night.  It  is  the  only  post  of  any  kind 
we  have  had  from  Turkey  for  some 
weeks.  Of  course  everything  is  in- 
terrupted, and  it  is  surprising  how  it 
came  through.  It  was  written  some 
days  after  General  Allenby’s  great 
drive,  but  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  British  troops  reached  Latakia, 
according  to  the  newspapers.  How 
glad  she  and  Mrs.  Stewart  would  be 
to  see  those  autos  whirling  in.  That 
is,  if  the  Turks  left  them  there  until 
the  British  arrived.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  them  being  sent  away  first 
But  I don’t  like  to  think  of  that.  Mr 
McFarland  wrote  me  that  he  had  tried 
to  get  permission  to  go  to  them,  but  it 
was  impossible.  Perhaps  before  you 
will  get  this  you  will  have  later  and 
good  word  from  them.  It  seems  now 
as  if  it  cannot  be  very  much  longer 
until  I get  away.  I can  hardly  wait.” 

* * * * 

Doctors  are  such  busy  men  that 
letters  from  them  should  be  doubly 
appreciated,  especially  when  they  are 
of  such  generous  length  as  this  one 
from  Dr.  J.  M.  Wright,  of  the  Canton 
Hospital,  and  when  Dr.  Wright  did 
not  use  a typewriter.  It  was  October 
15  when  he  wrote: 

“I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  action  of 
Synod.  This  should  have  been  ac- 
knowledged sooner  but  I trust  to  your 
good  nature  to  forgive.  I certainly 
feel  very  grateful  to  the  Board  m 
this  matter  and  would  like  to  thank 
each  one  of  you  personally.  I feel  we 


are  acting  in  harmony  with  God’s  will 
in  this  work. 

“Within  two  weeks  I,  with  two 
others,  have  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Governor,  Hon.  Woo 
Ting  Fong,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chui. 
who  represents  San  Yat  Sin,  the  in- 
terests of  the  hospital.  This  reminds 
me  that  the  Canton  Hospital  is  more 
widely  known  than  any  other  hospital 
and  that  it  will  meet  with  a sympa- 
thetic hearing  in  China,  the  U.  S.  A.. 
Britain  and  the  British  possessions, 
Jesus  Christ  certainly  touches  many 
people  through  this  work.  All  of  our 
doctors  and  nurses  are  Christians — 
eight  doctors  and  thirty-two  nurses. 

“We  have  the  medical  students  here 
for  clinics  and  lectures  several  times 
a week.  Our  clinics  are  opened  by 
prayer.  Some  of  our  patients  have 
come  to  the  Light.  One  patient  from 
the  western  border  of  Kwong  . Sai 
professed  to  believe  and  was  given 
a letter  to  the  nearest  mission  there. 
Word  has  been  reecived  from  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge  there  that  this 
former  patient  has  been  baptized  and 
that  he  has  voluntarily  begun  to 
preach  among  the  people  of  his  own 
village,  which  is  many  miles  from  any 
chapel  or  from  any  other  person  who 
believes.  We  reach  the  whole  Re- 
public from  this  hospital  and  I thank 
God  that  He  has  placed  me  here.  I 
went  to  hear  a political  speech  made 
by  the  representative  of  San  Yet  Sen, 
a short  time  ago.  His  subject  was 
“Salvation/’  and  was  discussed  under 
three  heads:  Christ  the  salvation  of 
the  individual;  Christ  the  salvation 
of  the  nation ; Christ  the  salvation  ot 


the  world. 

“At  our  last  mission  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  mention  in  the  next  letter  to 
the  Board  that  our  furlough  would 
ordinarily  fall  due  next  spring.  With 
the  possibility  that  we  would  be  on 
furlough  next  year  I applied  to  the 
China  Medical  Board  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  in  Peking,  Cnina, 
for  a Fellowship  and  have  received 
the  reply  that  the  Board  in  China 
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have  recommended  that  this  fellow- 
ship be  granted.  I understand  they 
consult  the  Mission  Board  concerned 
before  the  final  arrangements.  This 
means  that  I will  probably  receive 
financial  aid  in  a post-graduate  med- 
ical work  if  agreeable  to  my  own  Mis- 
sion Board.  I understand  that  there 
will  be  no  obligation  placed  on  the 
Mission  Board  or  on  the  recipient  in 
these  fellowships. 

“We  expect  Dr.  Thompson  in  about 
another  month.  At  present  I am  in 
charge  of  the  nurses’  training  school 
of  the  hospital.  We  hope  to  find  a 
suitable  person  to  take  the  work  dur- 
ing the  near  future.  The  hospital 
daily  turns  applicants  away  who  come 
for  the  healing,  as  we  have  not  enough 
room  to  receive  all  who  come. 

“Our  boy  Paul  is  growing  fast.  He 
goes  on  his  bicycle  to  school  daily 
three  miles  away.  The  Baptists  have 
a school  this  year  for  their  children. 
This  is  the  school  to  which  we  are 
sending  Paul. 

“We  enjoyed  the  company  of  Dr.  J. 
M.  Taylor,  of  the  M.  E.  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  a short  time  ago. 
His  home  is  on  Fifth  avenue,.  New 
York.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  hospital  and  if  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, inquire  of  him  in  regard 
to  the  work  here.  It  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  to  hear  of  it  from  one 
not  connected  with  the  work. 

“We  have  just  had  a pleasant  two 
weeks’  visit  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hos- 
kins, of  Beyrout,  Syria.  They  are  a 
fine  couple  and  know  all  our  own 
people  in  Syria,  and  we  feel  we  know 
them  as  others  know  them.  They 
could  not  say  enough  kind  words 
about  the  late  Miss  Mattie  Wylie. 
They  say  she  was  a rare  person  and 
one  of  whom  the  Mission  should  be 
proud.  They  take  Olive  Trees.  At 
the  same  time  we  had  with  us  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gamewell,  of  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tian Education  Association.  Dr.  Game- 
well  was  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  fortification  at  Peking  during  the 
Boxer  siege. 


“We  have  just  received  a request 
for  twenty  doctors  for  Red  Cross 
work  in  Siberia.  If  it  were  not  that 
God  has  placed  me  here  and  that  it  is 
so  plainly  my  duty  to  stay  here  I 
would  be  strongly  desirous  of  taking 
a part  in  this  war.  It  certainly  is  a 
great  privilege  that  those  enjoy  who 
are  going  to  fight  in  it. 

“I  see  it  is  time  for  me  to  get  work 
so  must  close  for  this  time.” 

* * * * 

Lo  Ting,  China.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mitchell  for  the  news 
from  Lo  Ting.  She  wrote  on  Nov- 
ember 1st: 

“An  epidemic  similar  to  grippe  is 
prevalent  in  Lo  Ting.  So  many  of 
the  pupils  in  the  girls’  school  are  af- 
flicted with  it  that  the  school  has  been 
closed  for  several  days. 

“During  the  past  week  the  death 
of  three  plague  rats  in  the  girls’ 
school  necessitated  the  moving  of  the 
dormitory  and  part  of  the  class  rooms 
into  the  foreigners’  dwelling  so  we 
are  now  living  in  concentrated  form. 

“Committees  from  the  Tak  Hing 
and  Lo  Ting  congregations  are  meet- 
ing Lin  Taan  today  to  plan  for  an 
evangelistic  campaign  in  our  district 
this  winter.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
conference  that  was  held  at  both  Tak 
Hing  and  Lo  Ting  this  month. 

. “We  enjoyed  a visit  from  Revs.  J. 
K.  and  W.  M.  Robb  last  week  at  the 
conference  and  their  messages  did  us 
all  good.  Mr.  W.  M.  Robb  stayed 
over  Sabbath  with  us  and  gave  us  a 
helpful  sermon  Sabbath  morning. 

“Our  fall  communion  was  held  last 
Sabbath,  October  27th,  and  there 
were  seventy-seven  communicants. 
Six  men  were  baptized,  four  of  whom ' 
were  from  Suen  Po  and  although  that 
district  is  infested  by  robbers  the 
people  have  not  been  robbed  of  their 
interest  in  the  gospel  message.  The 
first  convert  from  that  district  was 
baptized  last  January.  This  man, 
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who  is  a young  school  teacher,  had 
read  the  most  of  the  Bible  and  was 
holding  services  in  his  scohool  before 
he  joined  the  church.  He  reported 
twenty  more  believers  in  that  com- 
munity, but  since  they  are  twenty 
miles  from  here  and  there  are  so 
many  robbers  around  them  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  leave  home  to 
come  to  Lo  Ting  to  be  baptized  at 
this  time. 

❖ * * * 

It  is  a pleasure  to  have  this  fine 
letter  from  Dr.  Calvin  McCarroll.  We 
are  glad  the  friends  in  Cyprus  have 
decided  to  “take  turns”  for  Olive 
Trees,  and  hope  nobody  will  think  of 
making  a skip-stop  on  any  account. 

“Nicosia,  Cyprus,  Oct.  11,  1918. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Wilson: — Your  letter 
received  last  week.  Glad  to  know 
you  got  my  letter,  as  we  did  not  know 
if  the  letter  was  going  through. 

“Last  spring  we  three  men  agreed 
to  take  turns  writing  to  OllZe  Trees 
each  month.  My  turn  came  in  Sep- 
tember, but  I was  so  busy  all  day  and 
tired  at  night  that  I let  it  slip  and 
lost  my  opportunity.  As  we  were 
living  in  hopes  of  getting  a furlough 
to  spend  next  summer  in  America  we 
thought  we  could  stand  it  to  work  on 
through  this  summer  without  going 
to  the  mountains.  So  we  did,  and  it 
has  been  the  busiest  season  we  have 
ever  had.  The  summer  was  not  so 
bad  but  the  autumn  has  been  very 
trying — hot  and  damp.  Even  today 
it  was  98  degrees  in  my  office.  Last 
week  school  opened  and  I went  down 
to  ‘help  out/  but  the  second  day  I had 
to  give  up  and  go  to  bed  for  nearly  a 
week,  but  am  up  and  at  it  again.  Mrs. 
McCarroll  also  took  a few  days  off 
at  the  same  time,  because  of  influ- 
enza. She  is  not  teaching  this  year, 
as  she  does  not  feel  able  to  do  it.  After 
all  we  have  decided  that  it  pays  better 


to  take  a vacation  at  the  proper  time. 
My  brother  spent  a month  in  Kyrenia, 
also  our  kiddies,  and  Mr.  Weir  had 
six  weeks  in  the  mountains,  which  he 
seemed  to  enjoy,  until  one  night  some 
one  walked  off  with  his  best  suit  of 
clothes  and  raincoat. 

“Another  thing  that  discouraged 
me  about  writing  was  that  our  mail 
boat,  which  ran  regularly  once  a week 
during  four  years  of  war,  was  at  last 
sunk  near  Alexandria  and  now  our 
mails  are  very  irregular. 

“From  present  appearances  we 
should  soon  be  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  our  missions  on  the  coast.  The 
news  is  very  encouraging  these  days. 

“The  school  is  in  full  swing,  full 
to  overflowing,  with  both  boarders 
and  day  boys.  If  Syria  opens  up  soon 
we  may  be  relieved  of  some  of  our 
day  boys.  I believe  there  are  about 
55  boarders  now,  which  is  about  all 
we  can  comfortably  accommodate. 

Mr.  Smith  made  the  statement,  in 
an  article  in  Christian  Nation , that  I 
had  transferred  my  work  to  Larnaca. 
That  is  a mistake,  my  work  is  still  in 
Nicosia,  and  plenty  of  work,  too,  but 
I go  to  Larnaca  three  days  a week  to 
teach.  This  year  Licentiate  Dimi- 
triades  also  goes  with  me  for  the 
same  time  and  purpose.  My  family 
is  in  Larnaca  and  the  children . all  in 
school. 

“December  is  my  next  regular  time 
to  write.  Will  try  and  get  in  on  time. 

“With  best  wishes  for  all  the  Mis- 
sion circle, 

“Ever  yours, 

“C.  McCarroll.” 

* * * * 

We  reported  last  month  the  much- 
delayed  sailing  for  China  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  I.  Robb  on  November  8th.  We 
are  glad  to  have  a letter  from  Dr. 
Robb  as  they  were  nearing  Yokohama 
and  mailed  from  there.  It  was  written 
November  26  with  a postscript  added 
the  next  day.  The  letter  follows: 
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“With  a bright  sky,  smooth  sea  and 
sparkling  wavelets,  we  are  bowling 
along  down  the  coast  of  Japan,  with 
her  white  mountain  peaks  showing  on 
the  western  skyline.  It  is  a happy 
crowd,  and  cameras  and  field  glasses 
are  much  in  evidence  on  deck,  and  it 
is  about  the  first  time  there  has  been 
use  for  either. 

“It  is  now  eighteen  days  since  we 
left  our  friends  in  Seattle,  and  to- 
morrow we  hope  to  be  in  Yokohama 
after  the  stormiest  passage  I have 
ever  seen.  We  are  four  days  over- 
due. The  iron  stairs  front  and  aft 
leading  from  the  lower  to  the  middle 
deck  are  somewhere  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  having  been  broken  loose  and 
swept  away  by  gigantic  waves.  I 
think  107  miles  was  our  least  run. 
We  are  supposed  to  run  300,  and  have 
done  slightly  better  than  that  on  every 
fair  day,  of  which  there  have  been  but 
three. 

“We  are  carrying  a heavy  cargo 
of  railroad  iron  and  the  shin  has 
been  remarkably  steady  considering, 
though  she  went  to  angles  so  extreme 
the  captain  will  not  tell  us  how  many 
degrees.  But  we  were  kept  in  safety 
and  will  be  half  way  to  our  destina- 
tion in  point  of  time  bv  tomorrow. 
Most  of  our  time  now  will  be  in  treaty 
ports  discharging  cargo  and  taking  on 
coal. 

“There  are  over  a hundred  passen- 
gers and  nearly  all  are  Christian 
workers  of  some  kind — missionaries 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  for  Persia, 
Egypt,  India,  Siam,  the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan  and  Russia.  There  are 
twelve  nationalities  on  board,  and  the 
other  night  in  the  social  hall  we  had 
songs  in  eight  languages. 

“We  have  had  a morning  daily 
service  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hong  Kong,  a daily  Bible  class  at  2, 
studying  Jeremiah  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Danzer.  Sabbath  serv- 
ices conducted  by  different  persons, 
and  the  Christian  fellowship  has  been 
very  delightful.  I have  seldom  seen  a 


ship’s  party  of  as  high  character. 
One  of  the  U.  P.’s  is  Miss  Adair,  a 
schoolmate  of  Alice  and  Remo  at 
Cooper.  Others  of  that  party  have 
acquaintance  with  former  Muskin- 
gum men  and  women  who  went  to 
Egypt  whom  I once  knew,  all  of  which 
has  been  very  fine. 

“We  have  no  complaint  to  make  on 
either  the  cabins,  food  or  attendance, 
which  have  been  as  good  as  they  could' 
manage  under  trying  conditions,  but 
we  will  hope  for  other  than  a Japan- 
ese liner  for  our  next  trip,  as  they 
have  still  something  to  learn  except 
in  the  matter  of  rates,  which,  as  you 
will  know,  are  high  enough,  and  after 
going  home  in  seventeen  days,  thirty- 
seven  days  for  return  seems  a bit 
drawn  out. 

“We  hope  to  reach  Yokohama  to- 
morrow and  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
there  and  to  reach  Tak  Hing  the  week 
before  Christmas,  and  be  ready  for 
work  after  the  holidays.  We  wish 
you  a Merry  Christmas  and  glad  New 
Year. 

“P.  S. — November  27  — Reached 
Yokohama  at  noon.  A festival  day  in 
celebration  of  the  Allied  peace.  City 
ablaze  with  flags  and  bunting.  Old 
Glory  much  in  evidence.  All  shops 
closed.  Big  parade  this  morning,  said 
to  have  been  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
splendor.  Streets  crowded  with  the 
largest  and  best  dressed  set  of  Japan- 
ese I ever  expect  to  see.  Battleships 
in  harbor  and  destroyers  covered  with 
flags.  Five  airplanes  overhead,  drop- 
ping beautiful  paper  parachutes  on 
the  city.  It  is  all  very  like  Japan. 

“We  had  a splendid  view  of  Fuji 
this  morning  as  we  came  into  the 
harbor.  It  is  covered  with  snow  half 
way  to  the  base,  and  resplendent  in 
the  sunlight.  Expect  to  sail  from, 
here  Friday.  Do  not  yet  know  how 
we  will  spend  the  Thanksgiving  Day, 
but  surely  have  much  for  which  to 
be  thankful.  Will  be  glad  to  see 
China  again  and  also  to  hear  from 
those  we  left  behind.” 
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College  Hill,  Bea  ver  Falls,  Pa. 


WOMEN  WORKERS  OF  THE 
ORIENT. 

Chapter  IV. 

Trail  Makers. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  trail  mak- 

ers? 

2.  What  great  changes  have  taken 

place  in  women’s  employments  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  likely  that  this  state  of 

affairs  will  continue? 

4.  What  change  in  the  altitude  of 

the  world  in  general  towards 
women  who  earn  their  own 
bread? 

5.  Used  there  to  be  much  difference 

between  the  European  and  the 
Oriental  attitude? 

6.  Do  any  Oriental  women  engage  in 

business  ? 

7.  What  society  has  been  organized 

by  Turkish  women? 

8.  What  is  its  object? 

9.  Who  holds  most  business  posit- 

ions in  India? 

10.  What  is  the  feeling  there  in 
regard  to  business  in  China? 

12.  Who  manages  the  women’s  de- 

partment of  a certain  bank  in 
Shanghai? 

13.  Why  was  she  chosen? 

14.  Is  the  entrance  of  women  into 

business  in  Japan  a thing  of 
the  present  or  of  the  future? 

15.  What  brought  this  about? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  Mrs.  Hirooka. 

17.  When  did  women  in  the  Orient 

begin  to  teach 

18.  How  many  girls’  schools  and 

pupils  in  Persia? 

19.  What  hinders  their  efficiency? 

20.  What  steps  has  the  Turkish  Gov- 

ernment taken  to  educate  girls? 

21.  What  of  the  work  of  the  British 

in  Egypt? 

22.  Number  of  women  engaged  in 

teaching  in  India. 

23.  Name  five  of  their  schools. 


24.  What  is  the  crying  need? 

25.  What  new  source  of  supply  ? 

26.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  Madras 

School  for  Widows? 

27.  What  of  the  Home  for  Widows  at 

Mukti  ? 

28.  How  has  education  been  regarded 

in  China? 

29.  Need  for  teachers? 

30.  Whence  is  the  chief  supply? 

31.  Give  an  account  of  the  Indemnity 

pupils. 

32.  What  Oriental  country  has  the 

most  teachers  ? 

33.  What  occupation  is  always  open? 

34.  Name  some  Oriental  women  writ- 

ers? 

35.  The  most  prominent? 

36.  What  periodicals? 

37.  Name  some  Indian  writers. 

38.  Chinese. 

39.  What  of  medicine  in  Moham- 

medan countries? 

40.  Nursing? 

41.  Of  law? 

42.  Where  did  these  changes  origi- 

nate? 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 


Jack  and  Janet  in  the  Philippines. 

Chapter  IV. 

With  the  Wild  People  in  Northern 
Luzon. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

We  have  been  quite  accustomed  to 
thinking  the  days  of  adventure  are 
past.  However,  there  are  still  some 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  earth 
where  civilization  is  still  in  the  prim- 
itive stage  and  adventures  are  not 
wanting.  Into  these  out-of-the-way 
place  goes  the  missionary  with  the 
gospel  message.  To  the  nude  sav- 
ages and  the  wild  fierce  tribes,  he 
takes  the  message  of  “Peace  on  earth, 
good-will  to  men.”  He  tells  them  of 
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a God  who  loves  them,  of  Jesus  who 
died  that  they  might  be  saved  and 
bring  new  thoughts  and  ideals  to 
those  whom  the  world  passes  by. 
Some,  there  are,  who  hear  him  gladly. 
The  message  comes  to  them  as  raifi 
to  the  dry,  parched  ground.  They 
drink  and  are  refreshed  and  become 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Others 
fight  the  incoming  tide  of  religion  and 
civilization  that  follow  the  mission- 
ary’s efforts,  and  make  things  as  dif- 
ficult as  possible.  The  days  of  adven- 
ture are  not  all  over  for  one  who 
chooses  a missionary  career. 

Jack  and  Janet  had  what  we  might 
call  a “bird’s-eye  view”  of  some  of 
the  things  that  had  been  accomplished 
by  faithful  workers  among  the  wilder 
tribes  of  the  Philippines.  They  saw 
the  schools,  Sabbath  schools,  churches 
and  hospitals  that  “accompany  and 
flow  from”  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
ary. Each  one  has  its  place  in  the 
work  of  conversion  that  is  to  make  a 
new  man  of  these  wild  savages. 

The  passing  visitor  gets  merely 
a glimpse  of  a school  here  with  25,  50 
or  75  scholars ; there  a Sabbath  school 
or  church  service  with  so  many  in 
attendance,  and  here  a hospital  that 
treats  a certain  number  of  patients 
and  trains  nurses.  They  miss  the 
poetry  in  all  the  bare  facts.  The  mis- 
sionary sees  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
or  of  the  labors  of  another  who  has 
gone  before.  Here  is  a religion  and 
a measure  of  civilization  where  once 
was  only  wildest  savagery.  Each 
individual  stands  out  separately  with 
his  hopes  and  possibilities,  his  fears 
and  failures  as  he  ventures  along  the 
new  and  untried  path  which  the  mis- 
sionary points  out.  A path  of  which 
his  ancestors  knew  nothing  and  along 
which  few  of  his  tribe  have  ever 
walked. 

To  the  missionary,  the  statistics 
compiled  for  the  information  of  the 
people  in  the  home  land  are  not  dry 
bones  as  they  seem  to  us  sometimes. 
Each  figure  means  a living  vital  fact 
behind  it.  In  this  village  is  a school 
where  there  was  none  before,  while 


here  they  have  a regular  Sabbath 
school  and  preaching  service  where 
once  was  only  a dense  ignorance  and 
superstitution.  The  story  of  One  who 
died  that  many  might  live  causes 
many  to  be  born  again  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  each  one  is  the  subject  of 
much  prayer  and  hope  and  work.  The 
missionary  values  each  new  outpost 
in  the  advancing  tide  of  religion  and 
civilization  more  than  gold  or  silver 
and  rejoices  but  as  he  surveys  the 
wilderness  of  superstition  and  dark- 
ness that  yet  lies  before  him  to  be 
conquered  for  Christ,  he  realizes  that 
the  “Harvest  truly  is  great  but  the 
laborers  are  few.” 

Let  us  try  as  we  journey  with  Jack 
and  Janet  from  one  village  to  another 
to  see  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished, to  realize  just  what  it  all 
means.  Transform  the  mere  state- 
ments into  souls  that  are  saved  or  in 
need  of  salvation  and  make  each  mis- 
sion station  live  in  our  mind  as  you 
think  of  it  not  as  a story  but  as  a real 
work  being  done  in  this  day  and  this 
hour  for  real  people  by  those  who 
have  gone  from  this  country,  from 
homes  and  education  and  privileges 
such  as  you  have,  to  this  far-away 
corner  of  the  earth.  For  these  are 
real  and  living  facts  about  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Mary  A.  McWilliams. 


THANKSGIVING. 

The  autumn  of  1918  will  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  past,  but  in  the 
annals  of  history  it  will  stand  forth 
as  one  of  the  most  important  in  mod- 
ern civilization.  In  it  the  greatest 
battles  have  been  fought,  the  greatest 
victories  won  and  the  great  truth  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  re-established 
upon  the  earth. 

November  11th  is  a day  long  to  be 
remembered  by  the  peoples  of  the 
Allied  nations  and  America,  where 
early  morning  slumbers  were  disturb- 
ed by  the  ringing  of  bells,  blowing  of 
whistles  and  firing  of  cannon,  pro- 
claiming their  double  message — the 
death  of  Autocracy  and  the  dawn  of 
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Democracy.  Happy  hearts  that  wel- 
comed this  day!  Sacrifices,  heart- 
aches forgotten,  only  joy  for  the  new 
era ! 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing 
let  us  pause  and  ask  to  whom  shall 
we  give  thanks  for  this  great  victory? 
To  the  Food  Commission?  To  these 
who  labored  unceasingly  in  raising 
funds  by  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Liberty  Bonds?  To  the  United  States 
Government  and  all  its  officials?  To 
the  Red  Cross  and  all  other  charitable 
organizations  who  did  so  much  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  and  brighten  the 
days  of  our  soldiers?  To  those  who 
made  the  little  daily  sacrifices  which 
were  unknown  to  all  save  the  Master  ? 
To  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  gave 
that  best  gift — their  own  sons?  Yes, 
most  heartily  should  we  show  our 
gratitude  to  all  these  for  their  part 
in  this  great  struggle.  But,  above  all, 
to  Him  who  says  “Come  and  behold 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desola- 
tions He  hath  made  in  the  earth.  He 
maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of 
the  earth;  He  breakest  the  bow,  he 
cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  In  fire 
the  chariot  burns.”  Hear  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  “Not  by  might  nor 
by  power,  but  by  mv  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord.” 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  .often 
look  back  over  the  year  that  has 
passed,  and  try  to  enumerate  the 
causes  for  thankfulness,  and  we  find 
them  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore for  multitude.  But  this  year 
we  have  special  reasons.  God  has 
seen  fit  to  use  us  as  instruments  in 
carrying  out  His  plans  for  Peace.  Our 
fields  have  brought  forth  abundantly ; 
our  granaries  are  full  to  overflowing. 
By  them  we  have  been  enabled  in  a 
measure  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  needy,  and  give  comfort  to  the 
distressed.  “What  shall  I render  to 
the  Lord  for  all  his  gifts  to  me?” 

The  war  has  left  a troubled,  rest- 
less world  crying  for  peace  of  mind, 
for  settled  governments,  for  abolition 
of  innumerable  grievances,  but  there 
is  only  One  who  can  pour  oil  on  the 


troubled  nations.  Alas ! they  do  not 
know  Him.  He  is  standing  by,  wait- 
ing anxiously  to  be  recognized.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
show  our  gratitude;  we  must  intro- 
duce to  them  our  King,  our  Ruler,  our 
Defender,  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
help  them  if  they  will  but  come  to 
Him,  and  as  subjects  acknowledge 
Him  as  their  Lord  and  King.  The 
command  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture” has  been  made  easier  to  obey 
than  ever  before ; the  world  has 
become  so  small,  and  all  its  parts 
brought  so  close  together  by  the  tele- 
graph, the  cable,  the  wireless,  the 
press,  and  by  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation. Surely  people  will  be  more 
willing  than  before  to  hear  the  voice 
calling  them  from  darkness  into  light. 
We,  too,  must  be  awakened  to  the 
needs  of  the  world.  What  might  not 
another  year  see,  should  we  organize 
a band  of  mission  workers  possessed 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  showed  in  this  war? 
And  should  the  Christian  element  of 
the  world  pour  out  its  wealth  as  it 
has  done  in  the  financing  of  these 
organizations  for  war  purposes  who 
dare  make  a prediction  as  to  the 
results  of  a few  years  of  consecrated 
services?  Sharon,  Iowa. 

(Mrs.)  Jennie  McClure, 


A LETTER  FROM  PALESTINE. 

Jerusalem,  June  19,  1918. 

“Up  to  the  present  I have  not  had 
much  time  to  think  where  I was  and 
you  know  I cannot  thrill  to  order  any- 
way. Probably  one  of  these  days  just 
when  circumstances  are  most  prosaic 
I shall  wake  up  to  the  wonder  of  the 
fact  that  I am  here.  I suppose  the 
strength  of  my  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  world  today, 
keeps  me  from  placing  so  much  em- 
phasis as  I otherwise  would  on  the 
fact  that  his  eyes  once  looked  on  these 
hills  and  valleys.  I feel  so  sure  that 
he  is  always  with  us,  though  un- 
seen. I have  met  some  old  friends 
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since  coming  here  which  doth  much 
rejoice  my  heart.  I had  thought,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  probably  dead. 

September  1st. 

“I  have  been  down  to  visit  Jennie 
(Mrs.  Kennedy,  in  Alexandria).  It 
was  on  this  wise.  She  wrote  me  some 
time  ago,  saying  that  she  was  about 
done,  and  that  the  doctors  advised  her 
to  go  to  Ireland  or  America.  She  was 
vexed  because  she  did  not  hear  from 
me.  You  know  a despondent  letter 
from  her  is  a rare  thing.  I asked 
permission  to  go,  and  the  Commission 
granted  it,  but  insisted  on  my  going 
with  Major  Waters,  who  was  on  his 
way  home.  I was  pleased  enough,  for 
you  know  I hate  traveling  alone,  espe- 
cially here.  We  left  here  by  motor 
Wednesday  afternoon  with  Colonel 
Finley  and  drove  to  another  of  our 
camps,  where  we  had  dinner,  and 
then  started  on  to  where  we  were  to 
take  the  train.  There  was  a berth 
reserved  for  me,  and  in  the  one  below 
me  was  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  lady,  who  was 
very  pleasant.  In  the  morning  tea 
was  arranged  for  us  and  a motor.  We 
bad  a proper  breakfast  on  the  next 
train,  and  lunch,  too,  for  it  was  mid- 
afternoon when  we  arrived.  I went 
around  at  once  to  look  for  Sam  and 
Jane.  Niether  of  them  was  in,  but 
presently  he  came  and  then  sent  me 
around  to  the  house  to  see  Jennie.  It 
was  the  best  fun  to  surprise  her.  She 
said  she  thought  seeing  me  would 
keep  her  from  smashing.  She  was  so 
disappointed  about  not  seeing  me  in 
June,  and  had  been  going  down  ever 
since. 

“You  ought  to  see  them  working  in 
that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sam  puts  on  an 
apron  and  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and 
waits  on  the  men  like  a grocer’s  as- 
sistant. I felt  proud  of  them  both  for 
their  self-forgetfulness.  I am  not  fit 
to  black  their  boots. 

“I  was  with  them  until  Wednesday 
morning  and,  in  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  some  walks  and  drives,  I had 
the  joy  of  a good  shampoo,  and  I 


bought  me  a volume  of  Verhaeren’s 
verse.  The  good  selection  of  books, 
both  French  and  English,  surprised 
me. 

“On  Wednesday  Major  Waters, 
J ennie  and  I started  out  for  headquar- 
ters down  there.  The  improvements 
since  we  were  over  that  road  twenty- 
one  years  ago  are  wonderful.  Jennie 
was  going  a part  of  the  way  only,  to 
stop  with  friends  for  a week’s  rest. 
Captain  Milliken,  who  was  to  be  my 
escort  home,  was  at  the  station.  He 
had  engaged  me  a room  and  lunch  at 
the  Y.  W.,  but  Major  Waters  took  me 
over  to  Shepeard’s  for  lunch,  then  I 
went  to  my  room  at  the  Y.  W.,  and 
had  a siesta  until  he  came  for  me  at 
three  to  go  driving  and  sightseeing. 
We  took  my  luggage,  which  was  only 
a big  bag  and  a little  one,  so  that  we 
could  drive  directly  to  the  R.  R.  sta- 
tion and  have  all  the  time  possible  for 
sightseeing,  before  my  train  at  6.15. 

“Captain  Milliken — who,  by  the  way, 
was  a great  chum  of  my  dear  Sara 
Cull,  in  our  Latin  School  days — took 
the  best  of  care  of  me.  He  had  got  a 
small  compartment  for  me  on  the  day 
coach,  so  that  I could  lie  down  after 
dinner  and  rest.  Again  the  R.  T.  0. 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a motor  for 
the  transfer,  and  an  order  for  tea  in 
the  morning.  This  time  I was  alone 
in  my  sleeping  compartment,  and  was 
even  more  comfortable  than  when 
going. 

“My  commanding  officer,  Captain 
Kelsey  and  Captain  Hurd,  of  another 
of  our  stations,  met  me  at  the  sta- 
tion. Captain  Hurd  took  us  to  his 
camp,  until  the  motor  came,  and  then 
Captain  Milliken  came  and  tok  a look 
at  our  camp. 

“Altogether  it  was  a most  pleasant 
holiday.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
Kennedys  again  after  all  these  years. 
It  made  one  think  very  seriously  to 
see  Major  Waters — a man  with  a wife 
and  four  little  children  starting  for 
home  the  short  way.”  (This  was  in 
the  days  when  submarines  were  still 
active.) 
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YORK,  N.  Y.,  R.  P.  LADIES’  MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY’S  YEARLY 
REPORT. 

Our  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  has 
held  twelve  regular  meetings,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers. We  have  on  our  membership 
roll  25  members.  The  work  of  the 
year  has  been  quilting,  making  com- 
forts and  sewing  for  the  mission 
boxes. 

We  sent  a box  of  clothing  to  the 
Southern  Mission ; seven  comfortables 
and  some  clothing  to  the  Jewish  Mis- 
sion; some  comfortables  to  the  sol- 
diers in  France,  also  a barrel  of  fruit 
to  the  Aged  Peoples’  Home,  valued  at 
$15.00. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Carson, 
Secretary. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

August  1,  1917. 

Receipts. 

Dues  $28.60 

Donations  9.14 


$37.74 

Disbursements. 

Furnace  $10.00 

Flowers  1.25 

Ambulance  Fund 5.00 

Collection  Baskets  ....  2.20 

Barrel 15 

Freight  and  Express  . . 3.94 

Batts  and  Cotton 5.20 

$27.74 


. Bal.  in  Treasury  August  1, 

1918  $10.00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Copeland, 

Treasurer. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  list  of  correspondents  is  not 
yet  complete.  It  is  nowT  too  late  to 
get  them  for  the  December  number. 
May  we  not  hope  to  have  a full  list 
of  names  and  addresses  before  the 
15th  of  December,  so  that  they  can 
be  published  in  the  January  number. 
We  have  no  names  from  Pittsburgh 

Q 


Presbyterial  or  from  the  Philadelphia 
Society.  Could  we  not  also  have  one 
correspondent  from  the  Pacific  coast 
and  one  from  Canada,  thus  making 
the  magazine  what  we  desire  it  to  be, 
the  organ  of  the  whole  church? 

Col. — Mrs.  S.  B.  McClellan,  Gree- 
ley; Mrs.  J.  Boggs  Dodds. 

111.— Mrs.  M.  H.  McMillan,  Mrs. 
Owen  F.  Thompson. 

Iowa — Mrs.  Russell  Harsh,  Miss 
Pearl  Dunlap. 

Will  the  remaining  societies  please 
send  at  once  the  names  and  addresses 
of  correspondents,  either  to  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Martin,  Fifth  avenue,  Beaver  Falls, 
or  Mrs.  David  Metheny,  Druid  Hill. 

It  is,  I presume,  understood  that 
each  Presbyterial  is  annually  to  select 
these  correspondents. 

M.  E.  M. 


When  a man  owns  his  dollar  he 
is  reputable  and  happy.  When  the 
dollar  owns  him  he  is  despicable  and 
unhappy. 


If  you  wish  your  neighbors  to  see 
what  God  is  like,  let  them  see  what 
He  can  make  you  like. — Chas.  Kings- 
ley. 


All  true  forward  movement  must 
come  from  God,  and  only  as  I place 
myself  and  keep  myself  in  touch  with 
Him  can  I receive  what  will  move  me 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  1919. 

Some  splendid  clubs  have  already 
been  reported  for  Olive  Trees  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Second  Philadel- 
phia congregation  leads  the  list  with 
thirty-three  subscribers ; Winchester 
comes  second  with  thirty ; Pittsburgh 
is  third  with  twenty-four.  Other 
congregations,  not  so  large,  have  cor- 
respondingly creditable  lists.  The 
responses  to  our  appeal  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  readers  has  been 
generous  and  prompt.  We  hope  the 
paper  will  be  worthy  of  its  readers. 

What  congregation  will  surpass 
these  clubs? 


F0REI6N  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRES.  CHURCH  IN  1917 

Latakia,  Syria.  Rev.  Julius  A.  Kempf.  . ) , . . 

Rev.  Jas.  S.  Stewart,  D.  D Mrs.  Julius  A Kempf  . f on  lurlouK11 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Stewart Rev-  William  M.  Robb 


Rev.  Samual  Edgar,  With  Red  Cross  in 

* Palestine 

Mrs.  Samuel  Edgar  on  furlough 

J.  M.  Balph,  M.  D.,  on  furlough 

Miss  Maggie  B.  Edgar 

Miss  M.  Florence  Mearns,  w uh  Red 

'•  Cross  in  Pal- 
estine 


Mrs.  William  M.  Robb 

Miss  Kate  McBurney,  M.  D.,  

Miss  Mary  R.  Adams . * 

Miss  Rose  A.  Kuston 

Miss  Ida  M.  Scott,  M.  D.,  I on  furlough 
Miss  Annie  J.  Robinson,  )without  3al’ry 
Miss  Nellie  A.  Brownlee, 

Rev.  R.  C.  Adams & 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Adams  

Rev.  Jesse  C.  Mitchel 

Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Mitchel 


Mersine,  Asia  Minor. 

Miss  EVADNA  M.  STERRETlon  furlough 
Rev.  Robt.  E.  Willson,  ) , - 

Mrs.  Robt.  E.  Willson  j on  fur  gh 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  McFarland „ w t . ,T  , 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  McFarland Canton  Medical  Missionary  Union , 

John  Peoples,  M.  D Canton , South  China. 

Mrs.  John  Peoples on  furlough  James  M.  Wright,  'm.  d. 

Miss  F.  Elma  French,  on  furlough  . Mrs.  James  M.  Wright 


Larnaca , Cyprus . 

Rev.  Walter  McCarroll 

Mrs.  Walter  McCarroll,  on  furlough 

Mr.  Wilbur  Weir 

Nicosia , Cyprus. 

Calvin  McCarroll,  M.  D 

Mrs.  Calvin  McCarroll 


Union  Language  School , 
Canton , South  China. 
Miss  M.  Edna  Wallace,  M.  D. 
Miss  Inez  M.  Smith,  R.  N. 

Miss  Jean  M.  Barr 

Miss  Lillian  J.  McCracken 


Tak  Hing  Chau , West  River , 

South  China . 

Rev.  A.  I.  Robb,  D.  D 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Robb 

Rev.  J.  K.  Robb, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Robb  on  furlough 


Lo  Ting , via  Canton , South  Chin*. 

Rev.  Ernest  C.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Mitchell 

E.  J.  M.  Dickson,  M.  D 

Mrs.  E.  J.  M.  Dickson 

Miss  Ella  Margaret  Stewart.  . . 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Dean 


HOME  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  1917 


Indian  Mission , Apache , Okla . 

Rev.  W.  W.  Carithers,  D.  D.,  Sup't. 

Miss  Inez  Wicherham 

Miss  Ellen  Wilson 

Miss  Irene  McMurtrey 

Miss  May  Allen 

Miss  Mary  McKnight,  Teacher. 

Mr.  Clay  Williams 
Mr.  Paul  White 

Mission  of  the  Covenant,  800  South  6th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Annie  Forsyth 
Miss  Emma  M.  McFarland 

Volunteer  Workers. 

Miss  Mary  Gray 
Miss  Mazie  Steele 
Miss  Anna  Thompson 
Dr.  Ralph  Duncan 
Mr.  Samuel  Jackson  ) 

Mr.  Melville  Pearce  \ Alternating 
Mr.  Will  Stewart  ) 

Mr.  Edwin  Anderson 


Southern  Mission , 

Knox  Academy , Selma,  AUs. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Edgar,  D.  D.,  Superintendent 
Miss  Lola  Weir,  High  School. 

Miss  M.  Jean  Shuman,  High  School. 
Miss  Ella  M.  Hays,  Grammar  School. 
Miss  Adrienne  Fulton,  Sixth  Grade. 
Mrs.  S.  Kingston,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Robb,  Fourth  Grade. 

Miss  Ruth  Kynett,  Third  Grade. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson,  Second  Grade. 

Mrs.  Ella  Senegal,  First  Grade. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Sims,  Primary. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Parrish,  Music. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Fowler,  Girls’  Industrial. 
Prof.  Theodore  Lee,  Boys’  Industrial. 
Miss  Sophia  Kingston  ) East 
Miss  Laura  Mae  Kingston  f Selma 
Mrs.  Louise  Kynett,  Pleasant  Grove. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 


President 

S.  A.  STERRETT  METHENY,  M.  D.,  617  N.  43d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President 

J.  C.  McFEETERS,  D.  D.,  1838  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President 
R.  J.  BOLE,  170  Broadway,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary 

FINDLEY  M.  WILSON,  D.  D.,  2517  N.  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary 

F.  M.  FOSTER,  Ph.  D.,  305  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer 

JOSEPH  M.  STEELE,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Transportation  Agent 

WILLIAM  G.  CARSON,  4725  Springfield  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POST  OFFICE  ADDRESSES  OF  TREASURERS 

Syrian  Mission,  Mission  in  China,  Mission  of  The  Covenant  and  Church  Erection — 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Steele,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Domestic  Mission  ; Southern  Mission  ; Indian  Mission;  Testimony  Bearing  Sustentation; 
Theological  Seminary;  Ministers’,  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund;  Literary,  Students’  Aid; 
National  Reform — Mr.  J.  S.  Tibby,  411  Penn  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aged  People’s  Home — Mrs.  D.  C Ward,  7004  Lemington  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TELEPHONE:  785  MORN INGS1DE 

WM.  McGLE?AN’S  SON 

Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

508  WEST  134th  STREET 

ROBERT  L.  McCLEAN  NE>W  YORK 


JAMES  S.  TIBBY  SMSg  - Pittsbxirg,  Psjl. 

SELLS  THE  FOLLOWING  COVENANTER  LITERATURE 

PSALM  BOOKS  (old  and  new  versions),  TESTIMONY, 

BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE,  MINUTES  OF  SYNOD,  CON- 
FESSION OF  FAITH,  CATECHISMS,  TALES  OF 
COVENANTERS,  POETS  and  POETRY,  ROMANISM 
ANALYZED,  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL,  1891 

WRITE  TO R PRICES 


